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Information Board. 


By its manpower problems 
brought about by total war 
Canada has faced two main 
tasks: 


1. General mobilization, both 
civilian and military, to assure that 
every person who is able to work 
will undertake some form of essen- 
tial service either in the armed 
forces, in war production or in a 
vital civilian activity. 


2. Selection and placement, with- 
in the broad framework of general 
mobilization, so that every person 
will be placed in the position where 
his individual ability or training may 
be used to greatest effect. 


These, then, are the ultimate 
objectives of Canada’s National 
Selective Service program. 


Mobilization 

Canada today has reached a 
high degree of general mobiliza- 
tion, and production has reached 
an all-time peak. 

Manpower, resources and capi- 
tal equipment that were partly 
or wholly unemployed in peace- 
time have been mobilized and 
put to work in wartime to pro- 
duce not only the tools of war, 
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but also many things which 
civilians otherwise might not 
have had. 

The number of persons in the 
armed forces and at work has 
increased by about 1,000,000 
since the beginning of the war, 
and they now constitute about 
60% of the total population aged 
14 and over. 

In the remaining 40% are 
housewives, teen-age youths in 
school or college, the aged and 
unfit and others at present un- 
available for gainful employ- 
ment. 

About 750,000 persons are in 
the armed forces, and more than 
1,000,000 persons are working in 
war plants and associated in- 
dustries. Almost 2,000,000 per- 
sons altogether, then, have left 
their ordinary civilian pursuits. 
Furthermore, 2,100,000 persons 
are engaged in agriculture and 
essential civilian employment. 
About 70% of all males in Can- 
ada 14 years of age and over are 
in the armed forces, in war in- 
dustries or essential civilian em- 
ployment. 


Selection and Placement 
The main task that remains 
is to achieve the most rapid and 
efficient selection and placement 
of manpower. Continual plan- 
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ning and flexibility in admini- 
stration are required in order to 
direct all persons to the types of 
employment in which they may 
make their greatest contribu- 
tions. 

The war situation is always 
subject to sudden and unforeseen 
changes which alter the needs of 
industries and the armed forces. 
The distribution and employ- 
ment of manpower consequently 
are likewise subject to sudden 
and unforeseen changes. While 
the demands for war production 
and civilian needs have reached 
the peak, the objective so far 
as the three armed services are 
concerned has not been reached. 
Requirements in this connection 
are 15,000 a month. These 
requirements will have to be 
supplied mainly by industry. 

Much has already been ac- 
complished in the selection and 
placement of Canada’s man- 
power. As the strainsof war have 
increased, the almost absolute 
freedom to seek employment and 
hire employees has been sacri- 
ficed, and in its place has been 
substituted a closely controlled 
placement system operated by 
government agencies that have 
wide compulsory powers. New 
measures have been adopted 
gradually, however, in order to 


avoid causing unnecessary hard- 

ship, discontent and conflict. 
During the four war years the 

manpower situation in Canada 


has passed through three general 


phases: 

1. In the beginning, from the 
outbreak of war until well on 
into 1940, there was no planned 
manpower program in the sense 
of organized control and regu- 
lation over civilian employment. 
Because of a large volume of 
unemployment, much unused or 
idle resources and capital equip- 
ment, and large inventories of 
consumer goods, men could be 
recruited for the armed forces 
and hired in expanding war in- 
dustries without causing short- 
ages in other fields. | 

This situation did not continue 
for long. After Dunkirk it was 
necessary to speed up production 
and military training. Thus the 
large reservoirs of unemployed 
men and unused materials and 
plants were depleted. Acute 
shortages began to develop 
among various types of skilled 
labor, and certain goods and 
materials began to run short. 


High Labor Turnover 

It became obvious what an 
unregulated labor market during 
wartime would lead to. Scarce 


labor, like scarce machinery and 
materials, was being hoarded. 
Employers kept skilled workers 
idle on their payrolls in antici- 
pation of large orders in the 
future. Labor poaching or pirat- 
ing also developed as employers 
with war contracts outbid one 
another for workers. This tended 
to bring runaway wage and price 
increases in some industries and 
occupations, and thus led to high 
labor turnover that hindered 
efficient production. 

2. The government conse- 
quently embarked on a second 
phase of manpower policy, that 
of partial regulation over mili- 
tary service and civilian em- 
ployment. In the summer of 
1940 a national registration was 
conducted, and a special war- 
time training program was 
established to provide skilled 
men for the needs of industry 
and the armed forces. 

Up to the end of 1941 a few 
additional measures were taken 
to improve the distribution of 
manpower by facilitating the 
placement of technically-trained 
persons in war industries, by 
prohibiting employers from soli- 
citing workers already engaged 
in war industries, and by author- 
izing the government to help 
workers defray their expenses in 


moving from one locality to 
another when needed in war 
industries. 

The National War Labour 
Board also was established late 
in 1941 to stabilize wages and 
salaries and thus prevent uncon- 
trolled increases in costs of pro- 
duction that might wreck the 
price control program and bring 
the disaster of inflation. 


Situation Critical 

3. These measures alone were 
not sufficient to handle the 
rapidly growing needs for man- 
power. Shortages were no longer 
confined to a few occupations. 
A scarcity of all kinds of labor 
was developing, and the situa- 
tion in some industries rapidly 
was becoming critical. Volun- 
tary means had to give way to 
more drastic measures. 

The government in 1942 ac- 
cordingly embarked on a third 
phase of manpower policy, that 
of positive control or compulsory 
regulation. The administration 
of all manpower measures, which 
previously had been the concern 
of several departments and agen- 
cies of the government, now was 
centralized under the minister of 
labour. A series of orders-in- 
council was passed in March, 
1942, and later amended and 
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consolidated in the National 
Selective Service regulations of 
January, 1943. 

These now provide a broad 
and comprehensive program of 
control over the whole economy. 
They are designed to maintain 
and increase the manpower avail- 
able for the armed forces and 
vital industries and services by 
reducing the number of persons 
employed in less essential ac- 
tivities. 

The extent of government con- 
trol over individuals can be 
measured by the general rule 
that, with few exceptions, em- 
ployers and employees are pro- 
hibited from advertising for jobs, 
from terminating employment 
without seven days’ notice, and 
from seeking, being interviewed 
for or offered employment with- 
out a permit from a Selective 
Service officer. 


More Teeth Added 

Several compulsory measures 
passed in the last few months 
have put still more teeth into the 
regulations. Employers in a wide 
range of non-essential or low 
priority industries and occupa- 
tions now are prohibited from 
retaining male workers between 
the ages of 16 and 40 without a 
special permit. 


Persons in a growing list of 
occupations, including teachers 
and civil servants as well as 
workers in high priority indus- 
tries, have been required to 
remain at their present type of 
employment. 


Since March, 1942, the 
strength of the armed forces has 
been increased by more than 
300,000 and the number of per- 
sons in war plants and associated 
industries by more than 400,000. 
Most of this increase has come 
voluntarily, although in five 
months an additional 13,500 
persons were transferred com- 
pulsorily to high priority indus- 
tries from less essential 
employment. 


The female population has 
furnished a large and growing 
supply of labor power to replace 
able bodied males. Women em- 
ployed in manufacturing have 
increased from about 144,000 in 
1939 to 419,000 at present. A 
campaign is under way to recruit 
housewives for part-time as well 
as full-time work. 


Special steps have been taken 
to guarantee an adequate labor 
force for the nation’s agriculture. 
Particularly severe labor short- 
ages have developed in certain 
processed food and fuel indus- 


tries, and steps have been taken 
to deal with them. 


Many Problems 

Many obstacles have had to 
be faced in applying the com- 
prehensive manpower program - 
outlined above. Policies of com- 
pulsory job freezing and job 
transfers have been complicated 
by the regulations stabilizing 
wages, which have been designed 
to prevent inflation. 

Many other difficulties arise 
from the wholesale mass move- 
ment of hundreds of thousands 
of persons to work in different 
industries, occupations and loca- 
lities. In overcrowded centres 
of war industry it is difficult to 
provide adequate facilities for 
general family welfare, such as 
food, lodging, medical care, 
transportation, recreation and 
education. Large-scale employ- 
ment of women in particular 
raises many new requirements, 
ranging from new work clothes 
to day nurseries. 

Yet all such welfare provisions 
are essential if the efficiency and 
morale of the working population 
are to be improved, and if the 
incidence of labor turnover, ab- 
senteeism and strikes is to be 
reduced. 

Many feel that the problems 
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of mobilizing manpower for the 
war effort have pointed the way 
toward the solution of some of 
the most pressing peacetime 
labor problems. The war has 
emphasized that the efficiency 
of a factory is closely related to 
the welfare of its employees and 
the goodwill of the community 
in which it is situated. 

The growing interdependence 
of government, factory and local 


community in the provision of 
health, medical and education 
facilities may have post-war im- 
plications. The system of public 
employment exchanges and 
organized job placement as part 
of a broad unemployment in- 
surance program may remain as 
a means of organizing the labor 
market more efficiently than be- 
fore in order to reduce the bur- 
dens of unemployment. 


Goods Equitably 


Distributed 


ANADA’S policy for the 
equitable distribution of 
goods in short supply is designed 
to assure manufacturers, whole- 


salers, retailers and consumers 
their fair share of goods avail- 
able. 


Developed and administered 


by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, the policy embodies these 
points: 

1. Goods in short supply must 
be distributed to retailers by 
wholesalers and manufacturers 
in proportion to the retailers’ 
purchases in 1941. If a manu- 
facturer, for instance, is able to 
procure only 60% as much mate- 
rial as in 1941, he must allot his 
output to each of his customers 
at the rate of 60% of that cus- 
tomer’s 1941 purchases. 

The year 1941 was chosen as 
the one on which to base quotas 
because it showed a fair condi- 
tion of prosperity throughout 
Canada. The year 1939 was a 
low year, and by 1942 there was 
a marked upswing in sales, with 
some opportunist buying. 


Investigate Objections 

2. Variations from the 1941 
basis must be made only on the 
authority of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board administrator 
concerned, with the concurrence 
of the retail and wholesale ad- 
ministrators. Some retailers may 
object to the choice of 1941 asa 
quota basis because they had a 
big carry-over from 1940. Others 
may feel they are not getting 
their fair share of goods when 
they are unable to meet con- 


sumer demand, although actu- 
ally their total purchase figures 
are much the same as in 1941. 

3. When a retailer changed 
suppliers in 1941, both the old 
and the new supplier are expec- 
ted to meet the account. When 
the change was made in 1942, 
the 1941 supplier is expected to 
assume the account again unless 
otherwise directed. Suppliers 
are not permitted to accept new 
accounts until they have filled 
the 1943 requirements of their 
basic year customers. 

4. Businesses opening in areas 
already adequately served by 
other retail outlets will not neces- 
sarily receive consideration in 
the assignment of quotas. How- 
ever, if the new business was 
opened in 1941 or 1942 in an area 
where consumers were not ade- 
quately served, it may be as- 
signed quotas. 

An application for increase 
over a retailer’s established quota 
would not be granted until the 
board had ascertained whether 
the region as a whole had re- 
ceived a fair share of the supply. 
Such an application would be 
more likely to be granted if it 
originated in an area in which 
the population had increased and 
local retailers had not sufficient 
stock to supply actual needs. 


Quotas “Inherited”’ 


5. Retail businesses that 
added lines of merchandise in 
1941 and 1942 not then in short 
supply may be assigned moder- 
ate allocations of goods. 

6. Where one retailer buys 
the business of another retailer 
the buyer normally ‘inherits’ 
the quotas previously assigned 
to the former owner. 

7. Under certain circum- 
stances of undue hardship where 
retail closures leave a_ specific 
area inadequately supplied, part 
of the allocation of the closed 
stores may be assigned to the 
remaining outlets. The quotas 
are divided fairly among all the 
stores of the same type re- 
maining. 

8. Where a retailer does not 
receive his customary allocation 
because his supplier has gone 
out of business or because his 
supplier for other reasons cannot 
fill his quota applications, that 
retailer may be assigned a reason- 
able allocation through another 
designated supplier. 


9. When a retailer is con- 
sidered an unsatisfactory account 
by his supplier, that supplier 


- nevertheless must allot the re- 
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tailer his established quota on a 
basis of collect on delivery or a 
reasonable cash deposit with his 
order. 


Population Changes 
Population changes necessitate 
changes in the basic 1941 sales 
quotas. Although few areas show 
a major population increase, the 
guiding factors are these when 
such changes are necessary: 


1. Ration cards issued. The num- 
ber of ration cards issued in an area 
is used as a criterion of shifting 
populations. 

2. Proximity to large cities. Sub- 
urban and small town retailers are 
not granted a quota increase if the 
consumer demand can be supplied 
adequately without undue hardship 
by the regular quotas for the trading 
area as a whole. 


This distribution procedure 
does not apply completely in the 
case of some rationed goods, 
since the flow back of coupons 
is a partial instrument of allo- 
cation. 


Almost 7,000,000 Red Cross prisoners-of-war 
food parcels were packed in Canada up to October 
31, 1943, since packing was commenced in January, 


1941. 
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Present strength.......... 


Pre-war strength.......... 


acts and Figures 


US Senet more than 70,000 


(W.R.C.N.S. not included) 


SRA GS Wea more than 1,700 


“The Germans have introduced new U-boat weapons and tactics. 
Thus far we have been able to cope successfully with the changing 


situation. 


The battle continues in full vigor.” 


From a statement issued under authority of 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT and PRIME MINISTER 


CHURCHILL. 


F the 60 U-boats sunk in 

the Battle of the Atlantic 

in August, September and Octo- 

ber, 33 were destroyed by units 

of the Royal Navy and Royal 

Canadian Navy. The other 27 

were accounted for by United 
States forces. 

The 60 U-boats exceeded in 

number the allied merchant ships 


sunk by U-boat action during 
the same period and brought to 
more than 150 the number of 
U-boats sunk during the six 
months ending with October. 
United Nations tonnage losses 
from all causes were the second 
lowest in October of any month 
of the war. 

Merchant ship tonnage lost to 
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U-boat action during August, 
September and October was less 
than one-half the merchant ship 
tonnage lost during the previous 
three months despite the fact 
that actual shipping increased. 

Prime Minister Churchill 
stated on November 9: 

‘‘We have broken the back of the 
U-boat war which at one time 
seemed our greatest peril.” 

All convoy protection on the 
North Atlantic route is the 
responsibility of the Royal Navy 
and Royal Canadian Navy, as- 
sisted by escort vessels of the 
United States Navy and the air 
forces of Canada, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 
The Canadian Navy’s duties in 
this work have been expanded 
steadily until now it provides 
about half the protection of 
North Atlantic shipping. 


Tribute to the R.C.N. recently 
was paid in a United States 
periodical: 

‘‘There were many desperate 
months when Canada stood between 
us and disaster. If the trade con- 
voys had not been kept running, the 
Allies doubtless would have lost the 
European war by this time.” 

It was pointed out that, after 
Japan struck, the burden of 
protecting merchant ships in the 
Atlantic fell largely on the United 
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Kingdom and Canada. Escort 
vessels for the trade convoys 
were supplied in this percentage: 


United Kingdom............51% 
Canada. ea. 6) oe 47% 
United States 22... ee 2% 


The tribute then stated: 


“‘We probably would have lost the 
war if the Canadian Navy hadn’t 
come through in a spectacular and 
heroic way... It is one of the 
marvels of this war that Canada, an 
agricultural nation of less than 
12,000,000 people, could have con- 
tributed 47% of the vast fleet of 
fighting ships necessary to get the 
freighters across.”’ 

Actually 100,000,000 tons of 
food, munitions and _ essential 
materials have been transported 
along the vital North Atlantic 
route during the four years since 
the beginning of the war. 

In the field of research, too, 
the Canadian Navy has made 
valuable contributions. Among 
its developments recently an- 
nounced is a secret formula which 
reduces seasickness by 75%. 
This means that seasickness 
can be prevented in three of four 
persons normally susceptible. 

The remedy is in the form of a 
capsule which is taken by mouth 
one to two hours before sailing 
or in rough weather, and is effec- 
tive for eight hours. Additional 
capsules may be taken every 
eight hours for two days and 


may be repeated if the subject 
has not recovered by then. The 
remedy is equally effective for 
persons already seasick. It pro- 
duces no harmful results and 
does not reduce fighting effi- 
ciency. 

The capsule is being manu- 
factured in quantity, but is not 
likely to become available for 
civilian use until after the war. 

Its greatest service may be in 
protecting invasion troops car- 
ried by the navy, men who must 
be ready for intense fighting 
before they set foot on land. 

Three R.C.N. medical officers 
also evolved methods of preven- 
tion and treatment for “immer- 
sion foot,’ a North Atlantic war 
ailment usually caused by ex- 
posure in life rafts or boats for 
long periods. 


The R.C.N. has been largely 
an anti-submarine navy, but its 
continuing expansion is bringing 
it into the field of fighting ships 
heavier than those required by a 
largely anti-submarine force. In 
this war Canada has become a 
naval power third in strength 
among the United Nations. 


H.M.C.S. Haida, Canada’s 
fourth British-built Tribal class 
destroyer, has been commis- 


sioned and has joined her sister 
ships, Iroquois and Huron, now 
operating with ships of the vari- 
ous allied nations. Athabaskan, 
second Tribal to be built for 
Canada in United Kingdom 
yards, probably will join the 
group later. All four were com- 
missioned within 12 months. 
Eventually Canada will have 
a flotilla of eight Tribal class 
destroyers, the largest, fastest 
and most powerful type of des- 
troyer in the world. The other 
four are being built in Canada. 


Recently a large number of 
Canadian sailors who, for four 
years, patrolled the waters off 
Canada’s eastern coast in sub- 
marine-chasing motor launches 
arrived at a British port. They 
will man a Canadian motor gun 
boat flotilla to fight from United 
Kingdom shores with ships of 
the Royal Navy’s famed 
“mosquito navy.” They volun- 
teered in Canada and will receive 
further short but extensive train- 
ing in the United Kingdom 
before taking over the flotilla. 
Thousands of other Canadian 
sailors are fighting with the 
Royal Navy in combined oper- 
ations. 

The request for the Canadians 
came from the British Admiralty. 
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Their flotilla will be commis- 
sioned as Canadian craft, but 
the Royal Navy will assume 
complete responsibility for their 
operation, administration and 
maintenance. 


This is not the first time that 
Canadian sailors have operated 
as single units with the Royal 
Navy, for in the invasion of 
Sicily two complete Canadian 
landing craft flotillas helped land 
the British Eighth Army. 


No navy of modern times has 
equalled the rate of expansion 
that the R.C.N. has achieved. 
The number of its vessels now 
exceeds 600, compared to a total 
of 15 before the war. More 
than 200 of the 600 are fighting 
ships, and the remainder are 
auxiliary vessels such as tugs 
and harbor craft. 


Operations of the Women’s Royal 
Canadian Naval Service are des- 
cribed under ‘‘Women,’’ page 35. 
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Certified to date in central registry, Ottawa 
Merchant seamen’s identification certificates 
issued (required by any seamen going 
outside Canada, including the United 
States}is Poe rae ie. Se 
Merchant Navy badges issued (only to sea- 
men who have been casualties of enemy 
actions or who have operated in “‘danger- 
ous’”’ waters for three months).......... 
Serving on vessels of Canadian registry 
listed as missing and presumed dead..... 
Known to be prisoners of war............ 
Claims paid by Department of Transport 
for loss of effects by Canadian merchant 
seamen due to enemy action............ 
Dependents of Canadian merchant seamen 
being paid death pensions by the Cana- 
dian Pension Commission.............. 
Disability pensions being paid to Canadian 
merchant seamen by the Canadian Pen- 
sion Commission: .aci naeeanie ee ee 
Persons benefiting by merchant seamen 
pensions (not including detention allow- 
ance for prisoners of war): 


Adults <¢..5,8 22 eee eee 


CANADIAN MERCHANT SEAMEN 


43,053 


28,110 


3,897 
660 
145 

1,050 


616 


32 


Present strength.... ..... 


Pre-war strength.......... 


further large contingent of 

Canadian troops arrived in 
Italy during November to take 
part in the fighting there. Cana- 
dian units in Italy now are 
operating as a corps under Cana- 
dian command. Previously, the 
Canadian First Division had 
formed the bulk of Canadian 
forces in action in Sicily and 
Italy. 

Meanwhile developments in 
the Canadian Army at home 
also were progressing. The army 
in Canada is undergoing reorgan- 
ization to free more men for 
overseas service. 


A development of major in- 
terest is the organization at 
Vernon, British Columbia, of the 
Canadian school of infantry. 
This new school is under the 
command of Brigadier M. F. 
Gregg, V.C., former commanding 
officer of the officers’ training 
centre at Brockville, Ontario, 
and its function is to provide 
up-to-date instruction in all as- 
pects of infantry warfare as well 


pibded. Pei ates more than 


Meh oe more than 470,000 


(C.W.A.C. not included) 
4,500 


as to study the latest technical 
and tactical trends in the arma- 
ment and employment of this 
important arm of the service. 

In addition to a tactical wing, 
it incorporates the Canadian 
battle drill school which was 
previously in operation at Ver- 
non and has also absorbed the 
battalion weapons wings of the 
Canadian small arms schools at 
Long Branch, Ontario, and 
Nanaimo, British Columbia. 

The courses being conducted 
include tactical courses for 
senior and junior officers and 
non-commissioned officers, battle 
drill, and the handling of infan- 
try weapons in battle. Training 
will also be given to provide 
instructors for the specialist 
weapons with which the infantry 
is armed, and from time to time 
special courses will be conducted 
for senior commanders to keep 
them up to date in the latest 
methods and doctrine. 


The reorganization of training 
centres under the link training 
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plan is now nearing completion. 
Broadly, this plan provides for 
the linking together, according 
to corps, of basic and advanced 
training centres, some of which 
are combined at one location. 

This reorganization has been 
made possible because of the 
fact the expansion stage of the 
Canadian Army has been passed 
and the function of the training 
centre organization is now con- 
fined to production of trained 
reinforcement personnel. 

The original objects of the link 
training plan, to increase the 
efficiency of the training organiz- 
ation and adjust capacities to 
the new requirements, are being 
rapidly accomplished. In addi- 
tion, there is the added advan- 
tage, from a morale standpoint, 
in giving the recruits earlier 
affiliation with the corps in which 
they serve. 


Persons eligible for enlistment 
in the Canadian Army were fur- 
ther designated in a new order 
issued in November. Acceptance 
of volunteers for active service 
will be restricted to those who 
have attained their 18th birth- 
day but not their 38th birthday 
and who measure up to a physi- 
cal standard considered fit for 
fighting services. Previously the 
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age limit for enlistment was 45. 

Exceptions are made for those 
below that physical standard 
who have trade and _ technical 
qualifications and are physically 
able to carry out those special 
duties for which they might be 
enlisted. In individual cases a 
recruit who has reached his 38th 
birthday but not his 45th, and 
who is considered physically able 
to carry out the special duties 
because of which he enlisted, 
also may be accepted. 

Enlistment under the excepted 
circumstances may be made only 
when a shortage exists in the 
type of men having special trade 
or technical qualifications. 

Youths between the ages of 17 
and 18 who are potential trades 
trainees also may join up under 
certain circumstances. 


A part of the Canadian Army 
is composed of men who have 
been called up under the 
National Resources Mobilization 
Act for compulsory military 
training and service in Canada 
and its territorial waters and who 
by order-in-council may be des- 
patched to areas outside Canada. 
Such troops were among the 
Canadian contingent which oper- 
ated with United States forces in 
the occupation of the Aleutian 


island of Kiska in August, 1943. 

They were drawn from troops 
under the command of Major- 
General G. R. Pearkes, V.C., 
general officer commanding-in- 
chief, Pacific command, who has 
been honored by the United 
States with award of the title of 
commander of the Legion of 
Merit. First of its kind to be 
conferred on a Canadian army 
_ Officer in this war, the honor is 
one of the highest available to 
persons not citizens of the United 
States. 

The Canadian Army Overseas 
is made up of two corps, com- 
prising three infantry divisions, 
two armored divisions and two 
independent armored _ brigades, 
besides large numbers of ancillary 
or corps troops. Major-General 
Guy Simonds, commander of the 
First Canadian Division which 
fought with the British Eighth 
Army in Sicily and Italy, has 
now been appointed to the com- 
mand of an armored division. 
Brigadier Christopher Vokes, 


who commanded an_ infantry 
brigade during the campaign in 
Sicily, has been promoted to 
acting major-general and given 
the command: of an infantry 
division. Both men were award- 
ed the Distinguished Service 
Order for their part in the Sicilian 
fighting. 

The blood of Canadian civil- 
ians has reached the battle fronts 
in Italy and is being used for 
wounded Canadian, British and 
United States soldiers. 

The army in Canada includes 
units comprising a composite 
formation of three brigade 
groups, each capable of operating 
independently; units engaged in 
coast defence and other oper- 
ational duties, and overseas re- 
inforcements undergoing ad- 
vanced training in a training 
brigade group in Eastern 
Canada. 


The operations of the Canadian 
Women’s Army Corps are des- 
cribed under ‘‘Women,” page 35. 


From January 1 to October 31, 1943, 417,865 
blood donations were contributed at Red Cross 


blood donor clinics across Canada. 


The total of 


16,297 for the week of October 25 was the record 


week up to that time. 
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AIR FORCE 


Present strength.......... 


Pre-war strength.......... 


7; ae: more than 200,000 
(Women’s Division included) 
Ms cgi more than 


4,000 


‘‘Already nearly 19,000 Canadians from the three services are 
listed as dead, presumed dead, prisoners of war or missing, and 
unfortunately the end is not yet—there 1s still a long road to 


travel. 


There is not a section of the globe which is not hallowed 


by the blood of Canada’s youth and sanctified by the sacrifice of 


Canadian parenthood.” 


Hon. C. G. Power, Minister of National Defence 


for Air. 


OR the first time since early 

in the war Canadian airmen 
are being sent overseas from 
Canada in squadron formations. 
Some fighters are being retained 
in Canada for any eventuality, 
and anti-submarine squadrons 
of the home war establishment 
are continuing their convoy 
patrol and anti-U-boat oper- 
ations, especially from the At- 
lantic coast, but fighter units 
from the Alaska war theatre and 
other areas are being transferred 
overseas. This is made possible 
by the diminished threat of air 
attack on this continent. 

There are 36 R.C.A.F. fighter 
and bomber squadrons on over- 
seas service, and ‘‘a reasonably 
good number’’ of fighter squa- 
drons will be sent intact to the 
United Kingdom to join them. 
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Coincident with the enlarge- 
ment of Canadian air combat 
forces overseas is the transfer of 
the chief of the air staff, Air 
Marshal L. S. Breadner, to the 
post of air officer commanding- 
in-chief, Royal Canadian Air 
Force Overseas, and the pro- 
vision that he will be responsible 
directly to the minister of na- 
tional defence for air. Formerly 
the air officer commanding-in- 
chief overseas had reported to 
the chief of air staff. 


With the development and 
expansion phase of the home war 
establishment and of the British 
Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan now completed, the need 
for constant inspection has dis- 
appeared. Consequently the 
inspector-general of the R.C.A.F. 


and his two deputies for Eastern 
and Western Canada are retiring. 
The inspectors-general were 
necessary during the period of 
expansion so the work would 
proceed expeditiously and so any 
confusion and inefficiency aris- 
ing out of the haste and speed of 
expansion could be indicated. 
It was desirable that every unit 
and every station be inspected 
regularly by a direct representa- 
tive of headquarters. 
Inspections will continue to 
be made by commands and when- 
ever considered necessary in 
specific cases by officers especi- 
ally designated by the minister. 


One fighter squadron which 
transferred to the United King- 
dom as a complete unit had been 
stationed in Alaska 14 months 
and had experienced thousands 
of hours of operational flying in 
Arctic patrols and off Canada’s 
east coast. On transfer from the 
east coast it had flown 4,000 
miles to Alaska as the first unit 
to fly from coast to coast. 


Convoy patrol and anti-sub- 
marine activity remain the most 
important duties of the air 
force’s home war establishment, 
and this work is being continued 
with all possible intensity. At 


least three score submarines have 
been attacked by aircraft of the 
eastern air command. 


The greatest task of air power, 
however, is to destroy Germany’s 
industrial might and civilian 
morale by long-range day and 
night bombing of industrial cities 
and towns. As city after city in 
Germany is reduced to ruins, 
Canadian bomber squadrons and 
thousands of R.C.A.F. members 
in air crew attached to the Royal 
Air Force are making a very 
large contribution. 


An indication of the widening 
scope of Canadian participation 
in all phases of the air war was 
the formation of a Canadian 
squadron of night-fighting Mos- 
quito planes, announced in No- 
vember. In addition to combat- 
ting the newest German fighter- 
bombers making nuisance raids 
on the United Kingdom, these 
Mosquito planes patrol the Eng- 
lish Channel, North Sea and 
coastal regions of Nazi-occupied 
Western Europe. They have 
scored many successes in de- 
stroying German planes, dis- 
abling trains, shooting up barges 
and dropping bombs. 

In November R.C.A.F. Spit- 
fire squadrons in one day’s oper- 
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ations destroyed 11 enemy fight- 
ers, their greatest single day’s 
score. On-another day R.C.A.F 
Mustangs damaged 14 locomo- 
tives in France. 

The R.C.A.F. took part in the 
series of heavy attacks on Berlin, 
and on the first night the Can- 
adian units were out in their 
greatest strength. A large num- 
ber of R.C.A.F. squadrons took 
part. Previously the largest 
number of heavy bombers to 
operate from the R.C.A.F. bom- 
ber group was the force which 
took part in a heavy attack on 
Dusseldorf, also in November. 

For the first time two major 
targets were attacked in the 
same night when on November 
18 Lancasters bombed Berlin and 
Halifaxes, Stirlings and a small 
force of Lancasters attacked 
Ludwigshaven and Mannheim. 
Among other cities attacked 
during the month were Cologne, 
Modamesthe, Cannes and Lever- 
kusen. 

Canadian fighters and bom- 
bers have participated in every 


major operation originated by 
the R.A.F. since the first Cana- 
dian squadron was formed. 


For every Canadian in 
R. C. A. F. squadrons overseas 
there are 11 other R.C.A.F. air 
crew members with the Royal 
Air Force. Canada bears the 
entire cost of pay, allowances, 
maintenance and equipment of 
all R.C.A.F. squadrons operat- 
ing overseas and the pay, allow- 
ances and maintenance of all 
R.C.A.F. personnel in the R.A.F. 


The first squadron of the Air 
Cadet League of Canada, which 
provides air cadet training for 
youths who plan to enlist for air 
crew in the RC.A.F., was formed 
in September, 1941. By May, 
1942, the number of squadrons 
had grown to 135, with an enrol- 
ment of 10,000 cadets, and now 
the movement embraces 350 
squadrons and 25,000 cadets. 


Operations of the R.C.A.F. 
(Women’s Division) are des- 
cribed under ‘‘Women,” page 35. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AIR TRAINING PLAN 


HE British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan has been 
referred to as Canada’s greatest 
contribution to the allied war 
effort. It is administered by the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. 
Development of the plan dur- 
ing the four war years has been 


as follows: 
1940—Organization. The first 
graduates went overseas in Nov- 
ember. 


1941—Construction and expan- 
sion. The slow trickle of air crew 
graduates overseas grew in volume. 
The last school in the original pro- 
gram opened in December, five 
months ahead of schedule. 


1942—F urther expansion and con- 
solidation of Royal Air Force and 
Royal Canadian Air Force schools 
in Canada, with tremendously in- 
creased capacity and production. 


1943—Almost full production. 
The total of air crew graduates ex- 
ceeded 50,000 early in the year, and 
the monthly production of trained 
air crew became equal to twice the 
number of fliers who won the Battle 
of Britain. The trickle of graduates 
overseas swelled to a mighty stream. 


The development and expan- 
sion phase of the B.C.A.T.P. 
now has ended, but it is impor- 
tant to the United Nations that 
training be maintained at its 
present high level. 


Nearly a year ago there was a 
threat that some training schools 
would have to be closed because 
of a lack of trainees. No schools 
have been closed, however, and 
the situation is such that it is 
anticipated none will be. In fact 
three former army training 
centres are being taken over by 
the air force for post-graduate 
training purposes. 

Men are being remustered 
from ground to operational crews 
faster than the air force can get 
recruits from the R.C.A.F. 
(Women’s Division) to replace 
them. The number of ground 
crew so remustered rose from 773 
in the two years 1940-41 to 4,284 
in 1942. Nearly 6,000 have been 
put into operational work this 
year, as many as 1,200 of them 
in one month. 


Recruiting also is active. Asa 
result officials see the way clear, 
at least well into next year, and 
anticipate operating close to the 
end of 1944. 


Plans for recruiting manpower 
on a co-operative basis, recently 
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put in operation, provide that 
all men fit for air crew, even 
though they present themselves 
at an army recruiting centre, are 
given an opportunity to enlist 
as air crew. No men who are fit 
for overseas army service or who 
possess the specialist qualifica- 
tions for air crew are permitted 
to enlist in the air force for 
ground duties. 

The transfer of men also is 
permitted on a controlled and 
voluntary basis from the air force 
to the army for overseas service 
or from the army to the air 
force for air crew, but emphasis 
on any transfer is being made at 
the recruiting stations. More 
than 500 men have been trans- 
ferred from the army to the air 
force so far this year. 

Post-graduate schools for 
R.C.A.F. officers and non-com- 
missioned officers who have com- 
pleted air crew training are being 
established at three former army 
training centres at Chilliwack, 
British Columbia, and Three 
Rivers and Valleyfield, Quebec. 
Chilliwack and Valleyfield will 
be for officers, and Three Rivers, 
largest of the three, for non- 
commissioned officers. 

Present plans call for a four- 
week course beginning early in 
January with the object of instil- 
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ling in air crew graduates a sense 
of responsibility entailed by their 
newly acquired rank. Formerly 
such graduates received commis- 
sions or became sergeants and 
went directly overseas or to 
operational training units in 
Canada. Physical training will 
constitute a major part of the 
course, along the lines of the new 
duty-fitness program adopted by 
the R.C.A.F. 


Joint enterprise of the Cana- 
dian, Australian, New Zealand 
and United Kingdom govern- 
ments, the B.C.A.T.P. is based 
on a proposal made on Septem- 
ber 26, 1939, to set up a common 
air-training system. The pro- 
posal was accepted in principle 
by the Canadian government on 
September 28. The first agree- 
ment was signed on December 
17, 1939, the same day the first 
contingent of the Canadian 
Army landed in the United 
Kingdom. 


All the schools of the plan 
were to be in operation during 
1942. On December 15, 1941, 
two days before its second anni- 
versary, the final school was 
opened. There are now more 
than 150 schools, twice the num- 
ber originally projected. 


Canadian Fisheries Products 
Supplied to United Kingdom 


1939 1940 1941 1942 
Canned salmon*..... 633,000 568,400 1,500,000 1,725,000 
(48-pound cases) 
Canned herring**.... 94,400 277,500 975,000 1,300,000 
(48-pound cases) ; 
Frozen fish***....... nil 9,860,000 7,100,000 4,025,000 
(pounds) 


CANADIAN fisheries products have made a vital contribution to the allied 
war effort. The value of fish exports from Canada increased by more than 
$22,000,000 from 1939 to the total of $51,907,000 in 1942. Canadian fish is used 
extensively in homes, fish and chips shops and restaurants in the United Kingdom 
-and by British troops on many battlefronts. While Canada produces large quan- 
tities of many kinds of fish, it has concentrated on canned salmon and herring 
and frozen cod for export to the United Kingdom at the latter’s request. Canada 
provides 35% of the United Kingdom’s supplies of canned fish. 


No salted fish was sent to the United Kingdom in 1939, 1940, 1941 and 1942, 
but this year for the first time in peace or war the United Kingdom asked that 
substantial supplies of such fish be made available. From the 1943 production 
Canada has agreed to provide 27,000,000 pounds, representing more than 80,000,- 
000 pounds of raw material, for all the United Nations. This allocation of 
25,950,000 pounds is being made under the Combined Food Board plan for world 
rationing: 


DNICCCL LALCS Ape ter a ee Pala 8 8,380,000 pounds 
ELON ICO Met the iia. OP eee ik chile ashe 5,870,000 

DALIsHe VY OST a TIES Ae tes ie ma tek cos 5,850,000 “ 
Latin American areas such as Cuba....... 3 480, DUO Wes 
ESE Ine UOe ice aris, wcities neti sere wratle 2 '370, 000. =“ 


The balance of 1,050,000 pounds will constitute a reserve for shipment as circum- 
stances dictate. Salted fish is required in great quantities in the tropics. 


*All the 1943 Pacific salmon pack will be shipped to the United 
Kingdom Ministry of Food except the quantities required for Red Cross 
prisoners of war parcels and service supply purposes, plus a reservation of 
about 200,000 cases for home consumption. Two-thirds of the pack from 
the 1941 production and virtually all the pack from the 1942 production 
were shipped. 


**Between 1938 and 1942 the annual production of canned herring was 
increased 1,950%. Almost all of it goes to the United Kingdom. Ship- 
ments under the 1941 agreement with the United Kingdom were from the 
production of the 1941-42 Pacific season, and the 1942 shipments from the 
1942-43 Pacific season, with some Atlantic coast production included. 


***For these purposes frozen fish includes frozen fillets of cod and 
pollock and frozen flounders, the species desired by the United Kingdom. 
This year shipments will be twice as large as in 1942. 
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o> Canada 


1914-1 8 HIS month, December, 1943, the elapsed time of 

the present war exceeds the full span of World 
War I. In each case Canada has been in the fight 
from the first. 


The present struggle has seen Canada emerge as 
a world power in its own right. It has attained the 
position of third trading nation in the world and, 
among the United Nations, third in naval strength, 
fourth in military air power and fourth as a producer 
of war supplies. In World War I, however, Canada 
also made an important contribution. 


At the close of that war there had been a heavy 
toll in casualties on the battle fields. Such has not 
been the case so far in this war, but Prime Minister 
Churchill has stated: 


“Iam myself proceeding on the assumption that the cam- 
paign of 1944 in Europe will be the most severe and to the 
western allies the most costly in lives of any we have yet 
fought.” 

In World War I Canadian troops were in action 
in France a few months after the war began. In this 
war, although they were ready and eager, some Cana- 
dian troops were overseas nearly four years before they 
were engaged in extensive battle operations in the 
conquest of Sicily and the invasion of Italy. 


Although Canada’s contribution in the production 
of munitions, chiefly shells, in World War I was on a 
large scale, it has been surpassed tremendously in the 
present war, and the scope of production is virtually 
unlimited. Shipbuilding contracts totalled $70,000,000 
in the previous war, compared to $1,000,000,000 in this. 


In this war one of Canada’s greatest contributions 
has been the British Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan. In World War I also, a training school and air- 
plane factory were established in Canada. In 1917 
and 1918 more than 3,000 pilots and 137 observers 
were trained. Nearly 3,000 training planes were 
produced for the Canadian aviation school and for 
the United States, which made use of the instruction 
provided by the school for some of its flying officers. 


lwo Wars « 


Actual deliveries of Canadian munitions to the 1939-43 
United States government in World War I amounted 
to $32,785,000, and contracts valued at $145,645,000 
were cancelled as a result of the armistice. The total 
amount of war contracts placed in Canada by the 
United States in this war exceeds $1,000,000,000. 


In the first winter of World War I there was much 
unemployment in Canada. In this war there has 
been little unemployment, even in the early stages, 
and in recent months Canadian manpower has been 
placed under tighter controls in order to meet all 
requirements. 


In the later stages of World War I food and fuel 
controls were instituted. Since early in this war, 
however, several controls of a much more restrictive 
character have been in effect to make possible the 
maximum war effort of the nation. These include 
controls of essential war materials, prices, manpower, 
wages and foreign exchange. 


As the costs of the war have risen, so also have 
taxes. In addition, compulsory savings lent to the 
government have been instituted. These savings and 
loans which throughout this war have been floated 
entirely within Canada have been used to meet huge 
budget deficits. 


Included in Canada’s huge war costs are items for 
assistance to other United Nations. In 1942 this 
assistance took the form of a $1,000,000,000 gift, by 
means of which the United Kingdom was able to 
buy in Canada war supplies for itself and other 
United Nations. In 1943 Canada instituted its own 
mutual aid plan under which Canadian war equip- 
ment, raw materials and foodstuffs to the value of 
$1,000,000,000 are being made available to the United 
Nations on the basis of strategic need. 


World War I and the present war are not readily 
comparable in all their aspects, but the tabulation on 
the following four pages gives some indication of the 
scope of Canada’s participation in each conflict. 


COMPARING CANADA’S PART 


WORLD WAR | WORLD WAR II 
>>> Population KK 


1916 (estimated)......... 8,140,000 1941 census.............. 11,506,000 


sp Armed Forces «&KK«K€ 


Personnel taken on strength 
of Navy and Army and ad- 
ditional Canadians who 


joined flying services in Present strength of men more than 
United Kingdom......... 647,314 in,armed forces........... 725,000 
Percentage of men accept- 
able for compulsory service less 
who have not enlisted for than 
Percentage of men drafted. 14% service anywhere in world. 10% 
Nurses in Canadian Ex- 
peditionary Force and on more than 
duty in Canada.......... 2,927 Women enlisted.......... 37,800 
Total casualties, not inclu- 
Total casualties.......... 236,000 ding wounded............ 19,000 
Killed in action or died of 
WOUNDS 3.:. Loni ees 51,000 
Wounded or injured.... 175,000 
Missing and prisoners of 
Wares. i oes eee ee 10,000 
Honors and awards....... 28,300 Honors and awards....... 2155 
(including 62 Victoria Crosses) (including 1 Victoria Cross) 


33339 Wavy «KK 


more than 
Pre-war strength......... 336 Pre-war strength......... 1,700 
more than 
Taken on strength........ 8,826 Present strength (men).... 70,000 


IN TWO WORLD WARS 


WORLD WAR | 


WORLD WAR II 


SS Army KK 


Pre-war strength. ... 3,500 

First contingent Oct. 15, 1914 

lands in U. K. (2 months, 11 
days after war 
begun) 

Military Service Act Aug. 28, 1917 

passed. (3 years, «24 
days after war 
begun) 


Where units served.. United King- 
dom, Palestine, 
Macedonia, 
Russia, Western 


Front 
Total taken on strength... 619,636 
Number sent overseas.... 424,589 
@ 
SS5>> Air 
Men of Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Forces transferred 
to British flying services 
INELSOASH Os ose phen tous 3,960 
Men who went overseas to 
join flying services in Uni- 
FeO RNC CON Soest tess 1,389 
Cadets enlisted in Canada 10,010 
Mechanics enlisted in Can- 
ch SS er 7,453 
Tie ee 18,852 


more than 
Pre-war strength. ... 4,500 
First contingent Dec. 17, 1939 


lands in U. K. (3 months, 7 
days after war 


declared) 


National Resources June 21, 1940 

Mobilization Act (9 months, 11 

passed. days after war 
declared) 


United King- 
dom, Iceland, 
Gibraltar, West Indies, 
Spitzbergen, Hong Kong, 
Dieppe, Sicily, Kiska, Italy 


Where units served... 


more than 

Present strength (men).... 470,000 

Present strength of overseas about 

AY TINY 13 onl hetah., P een Nem 250,000 
Force KK 

more than 

Pre-war strength......... 4,000 


more than 
200,000 


Present strength (men 
and womien).:-. ...« 


COMPARING CANADA'S PART 


WORLD WAR | 
spp Munitions KK 


Value of munitions 


WORLD WAR II 


Value of munitions 


DrOGUCEG 4. +08. aan $1,068 ,000,000 PIOGUCEG cares oe $6,500,000,000 
Value of war produc- 
tion, strategic materi- 
als and foodstuffs ex- 
Value of munitions ported (September, 
and other war materi- 1939, to December, 
alge exported, <=. vice $1,002 ,672,413 1943) Rene ee cee $6,700,000,000* 
Manufacturing capac- Manufacturing capac- 
ity employed at peak ity employed at peak 
production on war production on war 
orders from other orders from other 
countries 4.0. 24. se 33% COUDtTICSHactoe se ocr 70% 
Peak number of per- 
sons employed direc- 
Workers engaged in nearly tly or indirectly in war more than 
war contracts....... 300,000 WOLK sancti eee 1,100,000 
Peak number of 
women engaged direct- 
Women employed in ly or indirectly in war more than 
munitions factories. . 30,000 industry 7. o28 tan 260,000 


*This total includes about $4,000,000,000 of munitions produc- 
tion and about $2,700,000,000 of strategic materials and food- 
stuffs. It does not include the value of production for Canada’s 
armed forces at home and abroad, amounting to $2,275 ,000,000, 
and the value of exports of foodstuffs to the United States since 
the United States entered the war. An additional $1,430,000,000 
has been expended in Canada as capital assistance to industry 
and in defence construction. 


S55 Trade KK 


JANUARY, 1940, To OcTOBER, 1943 
Exports 50.20 eee $8,331,200,000 
Linportae. se $5,614,800,000 
Total trade....... $13,946,000,000 
Balance of trade... $2,716,300,000 


FISCAL YEARS 1915-18 

$4,006, 100,000 
$2,774,100,000 
$6,780,200,000 


Balance of trade... $1,231,900,000 


IN TWO WORLD WARS 


—" 
@ 
S53> Finance KKK 
War costs (6 fiscal War costs (estima- 
years, April, 1914, ted to March 31, 
to March, 1920)... $1,670,406,213 1944 gar, eoek $10,824,000,000** 
(including demobilization) 
Total tax revenue 
Total tax revenue (estimated to more than 
(same period)..... $1,121,000,000 March 31, 1944) $7,300,000,000 
(includes refundable taxes) 
Loans—new money — Loans—new money 
(August, 1914, to 
March, 1920) 
In United States... $ 150,000,000 
ine Canada: 26s - $2,078,780,000 
$2,228,780,000 tn Ganadawe. $8 ,000,000,000 
Increase in net debt 
(to November, more than 
Increase in net debt.. $1,913,000,000 E943 ete eu. oes $4,000,000,000 
Net debt (at March, Net debt (at Nov- 
BODO ree Sok cit 61% times pre- ember, 1943).... more than double 
war net debt pre-war net debt 
Percentage of funded Percentage of fund- 
debt held in Can- ed debt held in 
rae, es aa re 1914—none Canada ta. so tee 1939—74% 
1920—81% 1943—more than 
96% 
Increase in average Decrease in average 
interest rate on interest rate on 
Dominion borrow- Dominion _ bor- 
aT Bee ee She rains 3.5% to 5.1% rowings..... Se BO OU tOee Ove 


**In addition, financial assistance involving investment and debt 
redemption has been provided the United Kingdom to the total 
of $1,518,000,000. Although this amount has not been included 
in the Dominion’s budget as an expenditure, it represents a 
financial burden on the Canadian people. 


MUNITIONS 


SINCE WAR BEGAN CANADA HAS PRODUCED MORE THAN 


e 80,000 ARTILLERY UNITS e $308,000,000 RADIO AND COM- 
e 1,000,000 MACHINE GUNS AND MUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
RIFLES 
© 600,000 MILITARY VEHICLES . Pantipedie cae EXPLOSIVES 
@ 55,000,000 ROUNDS HEAVY 
AMMUNITION e 500 NAVAL VESSELS 
@ 3,000,000,000 ROUNDS SMALL @ 200 MERCHANT SHIPS 
ARMS AMMUNITION e 9,000 AIRCRAFT 


“With the resources and the manpower available, Canadian 
production can well bear comparison with the efforts of any of 
her allies. Knowing from experience the difficulties which have 
been faced and surmounted, I can say with authority that the 
achievement has been contrived within a period of time which ts 
almost unbelievable.” 


Str Henry Serr, United Kingdom Deputy 
Member of the Combined Production and Re- 
sources Board in Washington. 


HE needs of the United duced to replacing wastage and 
Nations for ground army developing new and more potent 
equipment and for defence equip- weapons. Large stocks of shells 
ment have been met in full, and and ammunition have been ac- 
the supply problem is now re- cumulated, and production is 
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easing except for a few types. 
The need of more combat planes 
is as great as ever, as is the need 
for naval vessels. While trans- 
port ships still are needed, the 
end of the deficiency is in sight. 

Among the United Nations 
Canada’s production of war 
materials has been exceeded only 
by the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Russia. In 
timeliness, variety and quality, 
its production has been a major 
factor in the United Nations’ 
swing from desperate defence to 
victorious attack. 

Canada’s production program 
is now at its peak. Its labor 
resources have been badly over- 
strained, and some corrective 
readjustment of program is 
necessary on that account alone. 
The munitions program may 
diminish slightly, but until the 
war ends there probably will be 
no considerable slackening off in 
that program. Readjustments 
in employment may be necessary 
from time to time, but for those 
able and willing to work no fear 
of unemployment is foreseen at 
present. 


Even in the periods of most 
acute shortage, steel, copper, 
zinc, lead, lumber, petroleum, 
nickel, rubber and other ma- 


terials subject to a world short- 
age have been made available 
to war industry as a result of 
controls which have been main- 
tained. The levelling off in the 
over-all program has_ enabled 
restrictions on the use of some 
of these products to be eased. 
Because of enormous demands 
for aviation gasoline, however, 
the most careful rationing of 
gasoline for civilian use must 
continue. 


Restrictions on the use of 
scrap aluminum have been re- 
moved, and three steel control 
orders have been rescinded. The 
rescinded orders affect only cer- 
tain types of structural steel, 
grinding balls and exports of 
carbon steel, alloy steel and 
wrought iron. A corresponding 
order of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board affecting structural 
steel also has been rescinded. 


The easing of the restrictions 
is in keeping with a policy of 
making available for civilian use 
any materials no longer in criti- 
cal supply. Similar orders will 
be issued from time to time, 
whenever it is possible to permit 
more extensive civilian use of 
materials. 

The types of steel freed of 
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restrictions and now available 
for use in Canada are employed 
chiefly in stationary structures 
such as large buildings, bridges, 
towers, tanks and machinery 
installations. Licenses still are 
required to erect a plant costing 
more than $2,500 or a building 
costing more than $500. 

Shortages of other critical 
materials and of manpower make 
it necessary to continue the 
policy of giving careful consider- 
ation to every application for a 
construction license, but the re- 
laxation of the restrictions will 
permit builders to use steel for 
fire escapes and other purposes 
in the essential projects which 
are approved. 


Industry thus will be _ per- 
mitted to employ its ingenuity 
in the use of metals now in 
larger supply, but little effect 
will be evident to the public for 
considerable time. Various sim- 
plification and standardization 
orders of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board will not be affected, 
except that scrap aluminum or 
heavy steel may be used in 
making standardized articles al- 
ready permitted. 


Since the war began Canada 
has built more than 80,000 units 
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of artillery for the army and 
navy. From its small arms fac- 
tories have come nearly 1,000,000 
machine guns and rifles. Some 
600,000 motor vehicles have been 
built, including tanks, armored 
fighting vehicles and transport. 
Fifty-five million rounds of 
heavy ammunition and 3,000,- 
000,000 rounds of small arms 
ammunition have been produced. 
Radio and communications 
equipment valued at $308,000,- 
000 has been manufactured. 
Some reduction in the program 
of guns and ammunition is in 
process. Certain weapons have 
become obsolete and are being 
dropped from production. Other 
weapons, such as anti-aircraft 
guns, are no longer required in 
great volume. Many types of 
shells are now in excessive supply. 
The demand for explosives is 
being reduced accordingly. . 
The reduction is being offset 
to some extent by demands for 
new and improved weapons, but 
in general the gun and ammuni- 
tion program is past its peak. 


Shipbuilding.—Canada’s 
progress in shipbuilding has been 
spectacular for a country that 
had virtually no shipbuilding in- 
dustry at the outbreak of war. 
In four years more than 500 


naval vessels ranging from patrol 
boats to a modern destroyer have 
been launched. In November 
alone 15 naval vessels were 
launched, and 19 delivered. 
Canadian yards will continue 
full-out production of naval craft 
for considerable time. 

Two hundred cargo ships of 
the 10,000-ton class and 11 of 
the 4,700-ton class have been 
delivered for operation. The 
total of Canadian-built merchant 
shipping placed in operation 
since the beginning of the war 
thus exceeds 2,000,000. In addi- 
tion 22 ships of the 10,000-ton 
class and three of the 4,700-ton 
class are being outfitted for early 
delivery. 

Merchant shipbuilding will 
continue through 1944 at a 
slightly reduced rate. A reduc- 
tion is necessary because of the 
difficulty in obtaining crews for 
the ships and the need of diver- 
ting skilled mechanics to naval 
work and ship repairs. The re- 
pairing of ships is now an impor- 
tant Canadian industry which 
has priority over shipbuilding. 


Aircraft.— Aircraft produc- 
tion, of which there was virtually 
none in Canada at the outbreak 
of war, has expanded enormous- 
ly. There are 117,000 men and 


women employed in Canadian 
aircraft factories, which have 
provided the larger part of all 
the training planes for the British 
Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan. Early in 1942 it was pos- 
sible to undertake the building 
of large combat planes, and a 


‘program was adopted, the results 


of which are beginning to be 
apparent. 

A changeover from one type 
of plane to another involves 12 
to 15 months of non-production, 
but today ali Canada’s combat 
type planes are in production on 
a steadily rising curve, and from 
now on increasing numbers of 
first-line, modern combat planes 
will be delivered each month to 
the fighting fronts. 


Explosives and Chemicals. 
—Canada has produced explo- 
sives and chemicals to the total 
of more than 1,000,000 tons. 
Through the methods of produc- 
tion of super-explosives devel- 
oped by five Canadian scientists 
the striking power of the United 
Nations has been increased sub- 
stantially. These scientists devel- 
oped a basically new process for 
the manufacture of RDX 
(Research Department Explo- 
sive) the world’s most powerful 
military explosive. 
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RDX reacts in a manner en- 
tirely different from that of any 
other explosive. A TNT car- 
tridge when detonated will bend 
and toss a heavy steel beam, but 
probably will not break it. An 
equal quantity of RDX will 
shear the beam. The explosion 
of an RDX bomb thus would 
slice horizontally through a big 
building and bring all above it 
toppling down. 

Production of the super- 
explosive is now possible by 


continuous operation instead of 
by batches only, as formerly, 
and the output is increasing 
steadily. The ingredients of 
RDX were known for years, but 
no one was successful in finding 
a means of controlling the prod- 
uct. United Kingdom scientists 
first succeeded in manufacturing 
it in 1939, and the Canadians, 
making use of the pooled know- 
ledge of scientists in the United 
Kingdom and the United States, 
developed the improved process. 


SALVAGE 


OUSEWIVES have moved 
into the front line of sal- 
vage collection work in Canada 
because at present the salvage 
items most urgently needed are 
in the home. Materials needed 
immediately include waste paper, 
where salvage committees and 
waste paper dealers can ship it 
economically to consuming paper 
mills; rags, for use as wipers by 
the armed forces’ mechanical 
establishments and war indus- 
tries; and fats and bones to 
produce glycerine. 
Reports submitted to the sal- 
vage division of the Department 
of National War Services by 
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some 1,836 voluntary salvage 
committees operating through- 
out Canada show that 429,088,- 
905 pounds of salvage materials 
were collected and marketed by 
the committees during the 30 
months from May 1, 1941, to 
October 31, 1943, as follows: 


Materials Lbs. per 
Marketed 1,000 
Province (Ibs.) Population 
sae Deal 2,644,087 27,832 
Nee 9,015,101 15,597 
N.Baee 9,568,507 20,937 
Ones 8 ty 67,321,821 20,204 
Ontisrwe ee: 225,336,828 59,487 
Man 43,963,590 60,224 
Sask. i ae 17,552,204 19,590 
Alta.. 24,395,212 30,647 
BC sais ee 29,291,555 35,809 
ToTAL... 429,088,905 Av. 37,345 


WOMEN 


* 


“It 1s true that workers have been called upon to give their last 
atom of strength to this (war). productive task. Men and women 
who have passed the age when in ordinary times their work would 
be passed over to others are still at work. Women who have no 
desire to work outside the home are doing so. When the time 
comes, older men and women must be allowed to retire in comfort 
and be replaced by returned men, and women in industry who 


prefer a domestic life will also give way to returned men.”’ 
Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Munitions and 


Supply. 


HOUSANDS of women 
throughout Canada are en- 
gaged directly or indirectly in 
war industry and have registered 
with organized voluntary service 


centres to perform war tasks at 
home. Women enlisted in the 
armed forces numbered more 
than 37,844 by November, 1943, 
as follows: 


Women’s Royal Canadian Naval Service.. More than 4,450 
Canadian Women’s Army Corps........ ey er aiars Mayen (8) 
Royal Canadian Air Force 

(Womens! Division) 2. lie. . a. ea ks seater LOO 
PALS OP SCIMICOS Ayn lteacds bei edison eis» le <i a 2,656 
Women doctors in the armed services... . 38 


The Women’s Royal Canadian 
Naval Service was inaugurated 
in June, 1942, and the first class 
of “Wrens” began training on 
August 29, 1942. By November 
26, 1943, 4,450 members were 
attested. A recent development 
is the establishment of the first 
W.R.C.N.S. plotters’ course. 

A first draft of the W.R.C.N.S. 
has been posted to Royal Roads 
Naval College and another to 
Givenchy, both in British Col- 


umbia. A basic change in uni- 
form has been designed and 
approved. This includes a slight 
change in line, a finer material, 
and innovation in hat design, 
and the substitution of ‘‘Canada”’ 
badges for the former ‘“W.R.C. 
N.S.”’ badge. 


The Canadian Women’s Army 
Corps, which was established in 
August, 1941, reached a total 
enlistment of 15,300 by Novem- 
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ber, 1943. A well-rounded educa- 
tional and recreational program 
is being organized for members 
of the C.W.A.C. In almost 
every barracks, evening classes 
in leather tooling, sewing, knit- 
ting, French conversation, 
beauty culture, weaving and 
dramatics are being included in 
the C.W.A.C. leisure activities. 


An average of 30 members of 
the C.W.A.C. a month will be 
given instruction as wireless 
operators at the Canadian Sig- 
nals Training Centre, Barrie- 
field, Ontario, until the need for 
this trained personnel is filled. 
In the branch of the base post 
office at Ottawa, where the blue 
armed forces air letters are 
handled, between 50,000 and 
85,000 such letters a day pass 
through the hands of the C.W. 
A.C. members who work there. 


The lifting of a security ban of 
secrecy now reveals the year-old 
existence of a detachment of 
‘“Kine-CWACS” in the Atlantic 
command. This term springs 
from the word “‘kinetheodolite,”’ 
a new instrument and a new 
word added to the military voca- 
bulary by science. The kine- 
theodolite is a combination 
camera and surveyor’s instru- 
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ment that records anti-aircraft 
shell bursts. Through a system 
of intricate calculations it can 
determine errors in gun fire. 

When the kinetheodolite was 
introduced in the United King- 
dom it was operated by British 
women, and when the device was 
brought to Canada the C.W. 
A.C. took it over. The Canadian 
detachment comprises one officer 
and 23 other ranks who are con- 
tributing to the accuracy of 
Canadian gunners and helping 
reduce the margin of error in 
ack-ack fire to an absolute 
minimum. 


The Royal Canadian Air Force 
(Women’s Division) was estab- 
lished in July, 1941, and had 
enlisted more than 15,400 by 
November, 1943. More women 
are enlisting every day to take 
over air force ground jobs. 


Nine officers who recently ar- 
rived in the United Kingdom are 
now on course as photographic 
interpreters in London. This is 
the first time Canadian air- 
women have been trained for the 
job, which deals with the inter- 
pretation of aerial pictures taken 
over enemy territory by photo- 
graphers on operational and re- 
connaissance flights. 


Canadian women in nursing 
services uniforms totalled more 
than 2,656 by the end of Novem- 
ber, 1943. These include nursing 
sisters, physiotherapy aides, 
occupational therapists, dieti- 
tians and home sisters. There 
are 2,124 in the Royal Canadian 
Army Medical Corps, 213 in the 
Royal Canadian Navy nursing 
service, and 319 in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. 


Canadian nursing sisters are 
serving with the South African 
military nursing service and also 
with their own units in the 
Mediterranean. In the aerial 
bombing of a convoy ship in the 
Mediterrenean recently not one 
of the considerable number of 
nursing sisters aboard was a 
casualty, and each conducted 


herself with the utmost bravery 
in the crisis. 

There are 38 women doctors in 
the armed services, four in the 
navy, 22 in the army and 12 in 
the air force. 

The war emergency training 
program of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour was inaugurated 
in July, 1940, to increase the 
number of trained persons equip- 
ped to serve in industry. By 
November, 1943, more than 
42,896 women had enrolled for 
training in both full-time and 
part-time classes of the indus- 
trial schools and plant schools. 


During October 476 women 
enrolled for the full-time train- 
ing, and 404 women for the 
part-time training in the indus- 
trial training centres. In the 
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plant schools 1,079 women were 
taking full-time classes, and 412 
were registered in part-time 
classes. By October 31 there 
were 2,371 women enrolled in 
159 plant and industrial training 
centre schools. 


Through the women’s volun- 
tary services division of the 
Department of National War 
Services, many women’s volun- 
tary service centres in various 
districts of Canada have made a 
survey of Victory gardens for 
the Department of Agriculture. 
They have also conducted im- 
munization programs for the 
local health departments and 
have provided hundreds of 
volunteers to carry on the many 
war and home front activities. 


Four new day nurseries have 
been approved for Ontario. These 
include two in Toronto district, 
one in Guelph and a fourth in 
Hamilton. They bring the total 
of day nurseries to be approved 
by the minister of labour to 25 
since the Dominion-provincial 
equal-cost agreement was drawn 
up in July, 1942. Of the 25 
nurseries approved, 19 are in 
Ontario and six are operating in 
Quebec, all in Montreal. An 
agreement between the Domin- 
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ion and the Province of Alberta 
covering the establishment of 
nurseries in that province was 
signed recently. 


The nurseries provide day- 
care for children from two to 
six years of age whose mothers 
are working. In the case of 
school units, arrangements are 
made for the care of school 
children before and after school 
hours as well as for the noon 
meal in the case of some pro- 
jects. At present there are 23 
school units operating in Ontario, 
and three more are being made 
ready. 


During the first nine months 
of 1943, 9,741,276 articles of 
supplies and comforts were dis- 
tributed by the Canadian Red 
Cross Society. These brought 
the total distribution since the 
commencement of the war to 
29,076,610 articles. This year’s 
distribution included articles 
shipped overseas and to local 
units in Canada and Newfound- 
land. 


There are now 5,269 members 
of the Canadian Red Cross 
Corps, representing an increase 
of 429 since the beginning of the 
year. 
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NOVEMBER HIGHLIGHTS 


. Emergency measures governing sale of coal announced as result of 


strike of coal miners in British Columbia and Alberta. 


Further movement of refugees from Spain and Portugal to Canada to 
be assisted through reopening of immigration office in Lisbon. 


. National War Labour Board announces increase in cost-of-living bonus 


for virtually all wage earners in Canadian industry; 35 cents a week 
increase effective with first payroll on or after November 15. 


. Air raid precautions in Ontario and part of Quebec relaxed. 


Quebec is first province to top its Fifth Victory loan goal. 


Maximum army enlistment age reduced from 45 to 37. 


. Canada’s offer of 100,000 tons of wheat to alleviate famine in India 


accepted. 


- Hon. Leighton McCarthy, Canadian minister to the United States, 


acting for Canada, signs United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration agreement. 


. Labour Minister Mitchell announces the provinces and Dominion have 


agreed on four basic principles of collective bargaining and arbitration. 


. Legation of Canada in United States and of United States in Canada 


to be raised to status of embassy. 


. Delivery made of 200th Canadian-built merchant vessel of the 10,000- 


ton class. 


. Cash from 2,790,556 subscriptions to Fifth Victory loan exceeds 


$1,363,901,600. 


. Seventh compulsory employment transfer order affects men in insur- 


ance, credit, investment, trust companies, real estate, travel agencies, 
hotels, etc. 


. Canada’s share of costs of United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 


Administraton reported to be $90,000,000. 


. E. L. Cousins appointed to act to relieve war congested housing in 


Halifax, Nova Scotia; given power to prohibit entry into the city. 


. Canadian soldiers, wounded and captured at Dieppe, landed at Halifax 


in repatriation exchange. 


. Initial steps taken for releasing to civilian purposes scrap aluminum 


and some steels. 


. Evaporated milk placed on coupon ration basis in certain restricted 


areas. 


. One of largest air crew contingents ever to reach United Kingdom 


arrives at British port. 
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